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WIRROR. 


Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and mind 


A SERMON 
Delivered at Rensselaerville, before the 
Brethren of Rensselaer Lodge, No. 68, 
and Brethren of Visiting Lodges, June 
23, 1824, by Rev. Marevs Sinith, A. M. 


[ Concluded. 


Having briefly explained the nature and ob- 
ject of Freemasonry, and as I nope in the spirit 
of candour obviated some of the most plausible 
objections to this ancient and honorable insti- 
tutioa—I am just to advert to the occasion 
which has assembled us, and draw to a close. 
The annual festival of St. John is one peculiar 
to Freemavonry ; and is intemded io remind us 
ofthe virtues of that beloved disciple of our 
Lord whom every good mason sud every good 
man must venerate. We are not to worship 
either the spirit or the memory of departed ex- 
eellence. This anniversary isto remind the 
world and each other, of our obligations and 
our mutual attachment to the institution of 
which weare members. We publicly avow 
that profanity, intoxication, empty mirth, and 
noisy festivity, !o0 which any public eelebra- 
tion isso much exposed, is incompatible with 
the object of our assembling and the rules of 
our masonic compact. The expression of grat- 
itude we would make to Almighty God for 
the protection he has extended over our belov- 
ed institution, we would make in perfect ac- 
cordance with his spotless and exalied charac- 
ter, and with the principles of Freemasonry. 
Our expression should be such as our Washing- 
ton and a long list of virtuous patrons of this 
fraternity have made. 

I now address myself to the Worshipful 
Master, Wardens and Brethren of this Lodge, 
and to the visiting Brethren preseat. Breth- 
ren. An investiture of office is an investiture 
of rights, privileges and duties. Distinction 
is written on the face of creation. While the 
star twinkles in the distant firmament, the moon 
rules the night, and the sun arises to illumine 
and govern the day, and in his march calls the 
labourer from his rest, from his labour, to his 
refreshment and wages. A striking emblem 
of what man, made in the image of God, and 
vested with authority should be. He should 
be true like the sun, untarnished as its reful- 
gent rays, and salutary to morality and relig- 
jon, as its genial beams are to the resusitaiion 
and perfection of nature. The interests of the 
institution over which you preside require your 
constant watchfulness, solicitude, and your 
mutual cooperation. Asits maxims and ben- 
efits are unknown to the world, the estimate 
which they are to form of its value can only 
be learned from the lives of its professed 
friends. The conduct of officers and members 
should therefore be such as to leave an im- 
‘pression on the public mind that Freemasonry 
has real benefits, benefits that cannot be thrown 
away. Give unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s. Never exaggerate its principles ; the 
cause of real Freemasonry needs no borrowed 
decorations. Look well to the best interests 
of this institution, to its internal state and 
structure. Are the lectures weil understoad, 
the rites and symbols, the moral and masonic 
repositories of this institution, duly explored ? 
Proficiency is the glory of every science. The 
passing traveller may glance at the prominen- 
cies of creation ; he may see the huge defor- 
mities or the extended beauties of her grandeur 
and magnificence ; but it is the curious eye 
and the advancing mind that istroduces him 
to her hidden treasures, passes him along from 
beauty to beauty, raises him to the eminence 
of admiration, and bids him mark wel] the com- 

lications and grandeyr of all her operations. 
hat wonders creation opens to the human 
mind, but O, how few of these wonders are ap- 
preciated ? And this is not only true fn nat- 
ural philosophy, but in all other sciences of 
matter and of mind, of passions and affections. 
It isthe motto of every valuable institution, 
pass not ground unexplored. No man can 
discharge a duty of which he is ignorant 

Permit me next to advert to the subject of 
the admission and retention of members. Noth- 
ing can spread a more gloomy veil over the 
prospects of our beloved institution, than a 
character blackened by vice. Let corruption 
plant its standard in the sanctum sanctorum, 
and all the wisdom, and wealth, and scepires 
of earth cannot save it. To permit mea to 
enter or to reside under the canopy of Freema- 
sonry, whoxe sinking characters and vicious 
lives would exclude them from the circle of 
social and compawionable men, is a gross per- 


version and abuse of masonic rights ; the man 
who cannot be entrusted with his own reputa- 
ition, ought not to be intrusted with the privi- 
leges of this institution. 
be bound in its proper sphere. We are most 
solemnly bound by kind, and lenient, and af- 
fectionate measures to reclaim the vicious, and 
if this is impracticable, to sever from the body 
the withered branches. In this, as in al) other 
associations, a certain degree of corruption 
will dissolve the umon. We are called upon 
this day not merely to review the institution 
and charges of a legally constituted Lodge, 
but to carry an impression of each charge in- 
to all the transactions of life. We are most 
solemnly admonished to be tender of the char- 
acters and happiness of the members of this 
fraternity, and wakefu! to the interests of this 
institution ; the exeellence of our fraternity 
consists in mora! character, as well as in the 
knowledge amd charities it confers. Guard 
then from treachery, from intrusion, and from 
vice, the gates of the city, and hail the less of 
life in preference to the loss of faithfulness. 
We are called upon to sympathize with our 
‘brethren in the Russian empire. That mon- 
‘archy, like all others, holds the sceptre of pow- 
er, which cannot be held by persuasion. The 
suspicions of Alexander that Freemasonry may 
be accessary to sedition and outrage, is perfect- 
ly groundless, and nothing but his ignorance 
of its nature and intentions can paliiate his 
cénduct in closing the Lodges of his empire, 
and identifying the interests of real Freema- 
sonry with the spurious iliuminati of France 

But thanks to the Sovereign of the universe, 
that we live under an enlightened, free, and 
happy government. A government that does 
not tremble at every rustling leaf, nor maintain 
its reverence by abusive terrors. The cause 
of Freemasonry in our country is rising in re- 
spectability and influence, and I doubt not is 
destined to rescue many a sufferer of our race 
and to become a powerful auxiliary to the 
great cause of heavenly benevolence. 

When the windows of heaven shall be op- 
ened, and salvation like a tide shall roll its 
waters through our world, may our beloved in- 
stitution, acting in its proper sphere, mingle in 
its bosom. A volume might be writien in ex- 
plaining the nature, tracing the origin, defining 
the objects, removing the objections, and en- 
forcing the duties of Freemasonry. Bui it can 
all be expressed in few werds. Be watchful, 
be vigilant, be circumspect, remember that tle 
eyes of your fellow-creatures are upon you, 
and most of all, the eye of omniscience is 
searching your ways.—Let union, and harmo- 
ny, and brotherly affection characterise all 
your deliberations. But as a christian, and a 
friend to your immortal interests, I cannot dis- 
miss this subject, until I urge upoi you as men 
and as magans, and upon al/, the necessity of 
a.preparation for the world where ordinances, 
and institutions, and expedients will cease. 
There is but one way to gain admission into 
the Temple of God above. It is by vital un- 
ion to Christ, by an evangelical saving faith in 
the blood of the atonement. Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Without renovation of heart, and that new 
name inscribed on the affections of the soul, 
we must all be wretched forever, Then my 
beloved friends of this numerous audience, 
looking through all the types aad shadows 
about you, and following every benevolent in- 
stitution up to its origin, may you fix your 
hearts on Ged, and rest in his bosom forever. 


ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS. 


A Counci! of Royal and Select Masters, to 
be called Hiram Covuncit, has been recently 
established at Wilkinsouville, in this County, 
by a Warrant from the Sovereign Grand In- 
spector General of the American Supreme 
Council of the 33d Degree. 

The following Illusuious Companions have 
been appvinted officers : 

Walton Felch, Thrice Illustrious Gr. Master. 
Chauncey Child, Deputy Illustrious G. M. 
| Hervey Park, Principal Conductor of the 
Work. 
Calvin Gould, Captain of the Guards. 
Cyrus Faulkner, Treasurer. 
Jotham Gale, Recorder. 
Samuel Prescott, Grand Steward. 

Regular meetings will be holden on the 
Wednesdays preceding, or at the full of the 
Moon, in October, January, April and July. 
A special Meeting will also be holden on the 
23d inst. 

This order of Masonry is but little known, 
having been but recently introduced into this 
country, and ean only be conferred upon Roy- 
al Arch Masons, who have taken «ll the pre- 
ceeding degrees. To such it is said to be in- 
teresting for its moral acd historical ilustra- 
tions, and especially, from this circumstance, 
that it “‘ rationally accounts for the conceal- 


ish Scriptures and many other ‘‘ essentials of 
the Craft, which lay buried in darkness for the 
space of 470 years, and without a knowledge 
of which, the Masonic character cannot be 
complete.”’ Worcester Egis. 


CHOICE OF CFFICERS. 

The Grand Lodge of Tennessee commenced 
its annual session at the Masonic Hal! in Nash- 
ville, on Monday the 3d inst. An unusual- 
ly large representation was present. On Tues- 
day the 4th inst. a discourse was delivered at 
the Baptist Church, before the fraternity, by 
the Rev. Bro. Pecx, in honor of the memory 
of the late Rev. Ricnarp Dasss, Grand 
Chaplain, who died since the last annual meet- 
The following officers were elected and ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. 

M. W. Matthew D. Cooper, of Columbia, 
Grand Master—R.W. Wm. G. Hunt, of Nash- 
ville, D. G. Master-—R. W. Samuel R. Ruck- 
er, of Murfreesboro, G. S. Warden—R. W. 
Aaron V. Brown, of Pulaski G. J. Warden— 


Every passion should. 


ment and preservation’ of a copy of the Jew- pearance, which delighted and astonished a 


W, Charles Cooper, of Nashville, Grand Sec- 


retary— W. David Irwin, of Nashville, Grand | 


Treasurer— Rev. Thomas Maddan, of Colum- 
bia, Grand Chaplain Br. Samuel M’Manus, 
of Nashville, GS. Deacon~ Br. Hillary 
Langtry, of Columbia, G. J. Deacon—Bro. 
Nicholas P. Perkins, of Franklin, G. Mar- 
shall. Br. Joseph S. Hulme, of Fayetteville, 
G. Sword Bearer— Bro. William C. Dunlap, 
of ——, G. Pursuivant--Bro. Dunean Robert- 
son and Bro. James Irwin, of Nasiville, G, 
Stewards— Bro. Joseph Herren, oi-Washville, 
G. Tyler. 

Returns were received from a few only of 
the subordinate Lodges, specifying the amount 
subscribed in their respective neighborhoods, 
in aid of the fund for erecting a monument 
over the grave of Washington at Mount Ver- 
non. The aggregate of the sums in those 
lodges which made returns, was nearly six hun- 
dred dollars. It is supposed that when the 
resolutions of theGrand Lodge on that subject 
are complied with, and all the returns are 
made, the sum subscribed ia the State of Ten- 
nessee will not fal! far short of $3000. 

Officers of Merrimack Lodge, Haverhill, 
Mass. chosen Oct. 17, 1825. 

Rufus Longley, M. 

David P. Harmon, S. W. 

George Savory, J. W. 

Charles White, Treasurer. 

John Edward:+, Secretary. 

Moses Ross, S. D. 

Leonard Whittier, J. D. 

Rufts Slocomb, 8. S. 

Wesley Balch, J. S. 

Rey. William Bowen, Chaplain; 

William Edwards, Marshal: 

Joseph Johnson, D. Marshal. 

Samuel Johnson, Tyler. 


At the annual Communication of the Grand 
Lodge of the District of Columbia, held at the 
Wesiern Masonic Hall, in the City of Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday, the first of the present 
month, the following Officers were elected, to 
wit: 

John N. Moulder, of No. 3, M. W. Grand 
Master. 

Thomas Howard, of No. 4, R. W. Deputy 
Grand Master. 

Benjamin G. Thornton, of No. 8, R. W. 
Grand Senior Warden. 

Jeremiah Elkins, of No. 6, R. W. Grand Jun- 
ior Warden. 


Secretary. 

William Hayman, of No. 5, R. W. Grand 
Treasurer. 

James King, of No. 5, Grand Visiter and Lec- 
turer. 

Rev. William Hawley, Grand Chaplain. 

Thomas Donoho, of No. 9, Graud Senior 

Deacon. 

Jobn D. Emack, of No. 1, Grand Junior Dea- 
con. 

Benjamin M. Belt, of No 7, Grand Marshal. 

Michael Bully, of Ne. 4, Grand Sword Bear- 


er. 
Thomas Shields, of No. 2, Grand Steward. 
George W. Haller, of No. 5, Grand Pursui- 
vant. 
Thomas J. Southerland, of No. 3, Grand Ty- 
ler. 
Wittiam Lamsenrrt, G. 
Nov. 3d, I825. 


CONSECRATION. 


On Wednesday last, 12th ult. La Fay- 
ETTS® CHAPTER of Royal Arch Masons, re- 
cently established at Columbia, Ten. was pub- 
licly consecrated and dedicated, and its officers 
duly installed. Atteno’clock a procession, 
consisting of the members of Columbia Lodge 
and those of the new Chapter, together with a 
number of visiting brethren of every degree, 
was formed at the Lodge Room in ‘-olumbia, 
and proceeded thence through the public 
square and principal! streets to the Presbyterian 
Church, where a large and respectable audi- 
ence witnessed the interesting and imposing 


ceremonies. The Rev. Brother Peck, of the 


Methodist Church, officiated as Grand Chap- 
lain, and offered up the consecrating praver. 
The M. E. William G. Huut, of Nashville, 
acted, by deputatien from the general Grand 
King, as grand high priest pro-tempore, and 
afier delivering the several charges and per- 
forming the usual appropriate ceremonies, pro- 


| pounced an address adapted to the occasion. 


The M E. Dyer Pearl, of Nashville, oificia- 
ted as Deputy Grand High Priest. The ut- 
most order prevailed, and the day was remark- 
ably fine, which circumstance, together with 
the splendor of the dresses of the several offi- 
cers, gave to the procession, on its return 
from the Church, a grand and beautiful ap- 


crowd of beholde.« 
The following are the officers of La Fayette 
Chapter, No. 4. 
M. E. Hillary Langtry, High Priest, 
E. William E. Kennedy King, 
E. Matthew D. Cauper, Scribe, 
Comp. A. Kirkpatrick, Capt. of the Host, 
J. W S. Frierson, Prin. Soj. 
J. York, R.A. Capt. 
M. Rhea, Secretary. 
J. B. Hays, Treasurer, 
H. Ward, M. 3d V. 
J.C. Hill, M. 2d V. 
J. B. Saunders, M. Ist. V. 


INSTALLATION. 


The election and installation of the officers 
of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 17, was hol- 
den at Woonsocket Village, (Smithfield,) on 
Saturday, the 22d ultimo. After the close of 
the business of the Lodge, the Fraternity re- 
paired to Brother George Aldrich’s Inn, and 


William Lambert, of No. 7, R. W. Grand 


~ 


son. The following are the Officers chosen 
for the ensuing year, viz: 

Thomas A. Paine, Master. 

Joshua Remington, Senior Warden. 

Amasa Waterman, Junior Warden. 

John Mann, Treasurer. 

George L. Barnes, Secretary. 

Horace Cheney, * enior Deacon. 

Edmund Bacon, Junior Deacon. 

George Aldrich 3d, Steward and Tyler. 


From the Natchez Mississij pian. 
LINES ON MASONRY, 
Occasioned by hearing persons, who were not 
Masons, speaking lightly of the Institution. 


Hail ! science of purest thought ; 
Hail, principles divine ! 

That order out of chaos brought ; 
That caused the light to shine. 


When the Omnipotent first cause 
The earth's foundation laid— 
Establish’d nature’s perfect laws, 

*T was not without thy aid. 


The square, the rule, the ‘evel too, 
Were used on that occasion : 

Then all was perfect, just and true, 
A sure and safe foundation. 


The blue ethereal arch was raised, 
Exalted high to Heaven ; 
- Then compasses and plumb were used, 
And perfect order given. 


Planets by thee were taught torange, 
Each in its proper sphere ; 

To follow lines that never change, 
And rules that cannot err. 


The sun was sent to rule the day, 
The moon to rule the night ; 
The starry canopy on high. 
To shed thy glorious light. 


And Man—Thou’st taught him every art 
Of labor, and of skill —- 

As well to rule, the human heart, 
And guide the human will. 


To help the wretched in their need, 
To heal the wounded breast ; 

The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
And give the weary rest. 


Such are thy works, inost glorious art, 
Thy principles and deeds ; 

Through nature all and every part, 
Thy influence still pervades. 


Then why should Fou.y e’er pretend, 
Or IGNORANCE, to blame 

That which they do not comMPREHEND, 
Nor KNow, aught but the name? —~P.. 


EXTRACT. 

What ifwe cannot, by our touch, restore 
sight to the blind? What if we cannot, by 
a word, raise the dead to life? What if we 
cannot instantly cause the sick and lame to 
take up their bed and walk ? Y¥et, by ovr 
kindness, we can mitigate the pain of our fel- 
low creatures ; we can soften their grief ; we 
can calm their troubled minds, by the sweet 
promises of the gospel ; we ean scatier the 
gloom of despondence ; we can snatch from 
the grasp of poverty, the famishing child of 
want ; we can save the poor night-wandcrer 
from infamy and disgrace. We can instruct 
the ignorant ; and, like our great patiern, we 
can teach the way of truth and life. ‘* Hap- 
py, thrice happy he, who is actuated by this 
divine principle. Happy is the society that 
contains such a person. Wickedness, malice, 
and envy wither at his approach, or. like the 
birds of night, fly to their melancholy retreate.”’ 
The truly benevolent man transplants, into his 
soul, all his Saviour’s virtues ; and. like his } 
great Master, spends his whole life in doing 
goodto the souls and bodies of men. The 


sat down to a supper prepared in the best style, 
and consisting of all the varieties Of the sea- 


poor behold and bless him. At his approach, 


NATIONAL POLICY, &e. 


Fou I. 


Reading Good Samartian Turedey pre. full moor, 
South Reading--Mount Moriah ‘Thursday 
Wrentham. >i. Albans wednesday co. do. 
Framingham, Tuesday do, de 
Medfield, Cassia Tuesday pre. tuli moen. 

Randolph. Norfolk Union Weduesdcs pre. full 
Chetmsfurd, VPeutucket Friday co. da. de 


Ashby. Social ‘Thuragay do. do. 
Andover. St. Matthew's Wednesday co,co. de. 
Haveriall. ervimack Lhursday co do, do, 
Lextngton. Hiraw Thursday do. do. do. 


Chariton, Fayette last Wed. in Jan. Ap. Aug. and C et 
Midcicbury. Social Harmony ‘J uesday pre. moon. 
Hardwick. Moant Wednesday do, do. due 


NewSalem. Goiden Rule Mondsy do, do. do. 
Amherst. Pacitie Wednesday co. G6. 
Belchertown,  Montlay to. do. do 
Pittsfield. Mystic ‘Thursday @o. te. do. 
Northampton. Jeras. tem Tue do. do. do. 
Greenwich. Kivg Hivam’s K.A.C. Tues do. do. do. 
Worcester, Morning Sta ‘Jucsday do, de, do. 
Leicester, —— Wednesday do. do, 
Groten. St, Puul’s Monday do do. do, 


St Johu’s R.A.C. Lues p.fm in Dee-Feb. Ap June Oct 
Newburyport. 31, Peter's p-f.m.; St, Mark’ 
Puesday p. f. m- ; St. Jonn’s Thursday suc. full 
Uxbridge, Solomons Temple ‘Thursday pre. full moc 


Woodburn. Freedom Thursday on or to do du 
Waltham, Mowmior Monday do do 
Quincy. Kurat Monday de do do 
Gloucester+ isi Tuesday. 

Lenox --Unon Star, Wed pre fim 

Ipswich. Umity Tuesday do do do 
Aurora sionday do ¢o do 
Mest Granville, Mt. Pleaswaut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield Merid an ‘Tuesday do deo 
Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do do 
West Siockoridge Wisiom ‘tuesday do de do 
Templeton. arvis Viursday @o du do 
New Marlborougt. Xising Sun Tuesday co do do 
Cummington. Grow Thursday do do do 
Sutton. Obive Branch 3d monday. 

Greenfield Frankim kk. A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
North'wrough, doma Fridsy de do do 


Soringfield, Vampdon Wed, pre. 
Southwick. Frervly Socety, Monday pre.tull moon, 
Taunton. Kug Davul, p.tem. 
bucs, pre. ft. every oth. montli. 
Go deo do deo Lo 
Western—Carm. Wed preett 

Fali Rerver. Mouny opr. Tues. p. fm. 
New-Bedford, S.av the East.3d moudsy. 
Greenwich. Viiage Evcan pment Tues pef 
south Reading. morah, Fi. p-f m. 


MAINE. 
“ortland, Ane ent Lancmarkisc Wed. ; Portland ad 
Brunswick, United Tuesday. 
Bath, solar >t Thursday. 
North Vurmouth Casco tuesday preeed ng full moon. 


Wiscasset. Lincoln thursday de de do 
Alina, Wednesday do doe do 
Union. Unvon Thursday do. do ce 
Warren, St. Georgcs ‘hues. co do 
Camden. Amity ‘Puesday €o do do 
China. Ceutrat Wednesday do «de do 
Saco. Siwo Wednesday tv do de 
Kennebunk, York Mouday do «de do 
Bridgeton, Orieutal Moneay do do de 
New Gloucester Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Paris. Oxtord Thursday do do do 
Meburn. Somerset Monday do de co 


Bangor. KR sing V rtue Tuesday 
Thomaston, Orient, Monday p. m. 
R. A. Thurs. pre. f. 

Kennebec Lodge, Wed. pre. f. 
Gardiner --‘ermon, Vuesday pre full moon 
Winthrop-Vempie, Monday pre. m 
Belfast-- Belfast, me ndey pre f m, 
Augus‘a—Bethlehem tucs pre fim 
Eustport~- Eastern, ist monday every month 
Luhec--Washington first wed every month 
Calaiz, St. Croix, Monday p. fim. 


do do 4e 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth, St. Joun s lst Wednesday every rronfh. 

Pythagoras 3d Tuesday co do 

on Franklin Monday preceding full mecon. 

Amherst, Benevolent Monday on or do co 
Concord. Blazing Siar Tucsday do do do 
Charlestown, Faithtui Wednesday pre- do do 
New London. Kmg Solomen’s Wed. pre. du 
Claremont. Hiram ist Wednesday. 
Washington. Mt.Vernon Mon ator do do do 
Plymouth, Olive Branch Tuesday do do do 
San‘ernion Centre Monday ofer do du do 
Rochester, Humane Mondiy do do do 
Cannan Mt. Moriah Tuesdaydo do do 
Plainfield. Weduesday do 
New liswieh. Bethel Tuesday do de do do 
Dover, Svafford Wednesday do ¢o de do 
Bradford. St Peter‘s Tuesday do do do co 
Alstead, St. Vauls Luesday pre. do co 


Lebanon Wid pre tm, 
Hampton Rechiogham Tuesday of the week the m, 
Bath. Meridian Sun Wednesday do do do 
Hanover. Trinity Encampment, last Wednesday tn Feb 
Ap June, Ang. Oct and Dee..St Andrnw's Chapter 
4th Wednesday in Jan. Mar May, July, pt.and Nox, 
Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Grand lodge. last Mond. every othr month. 
Wednesday preceding f. 
Cumberland- -Mor.iug Star, Monday precedmg 
Coventrym- Hamilton, Wednesday preceding 
Providence, Sc. Johus, Wed. p. t. m.; mount Vernon, 

Thursday p. f 
Newport. Johus, Monday p. 
Westungtau. Thursday do. 
Bristol. st, Aluaus, Wednesday do, 
Pervtucket Unvon, da, 
Pawtniet. Harmony, Tuesday dv 
Merisii, Freday pre. full moon. 
East Greenwith—King Soleinoa Monday pre.f. m, 


ster. Fiidey pres f my 
Smith field---Eveutg Star. sat. rest pre fim 
CONNECTICUT. 


sickness raises its drooping haad, and smiles. | 


| Even death itself wears a far fess terrific as- | 
pect in his presence. “ The widow half for- | 


gets her loss, while she thinks on him, as the 
guide of her conduct, the pro'ector of her per- 
son, and the defender of her rights.”’ 


Regular Commuriications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St John’s Ist Tuesday in every geonth. 

St. Andrewes 21 ‘DPhursday, 

ist tbursday, 

Massachusetts last Friday. 

Mount Lebanon. last Monday, 

Grand Chapter, 21 Tuesday in December, June & Sept. 
3t. Andrew’s Chapter. Ist Wed. in cvery month. 

St. Pani’s Chipter Tacsday, 

G. Lege, id Wed in Dee. March. June and September. 
Encampment %d Wednesdayin every twonth, 
Councilof Royal Masters,iast Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorcheager—Unon, Lues ay preecdingtull moon. 
j 
| 


Caarlest wis Kug solomon, 2d Tuesday, 

Cambridge.—Ameabdle, 3d Monday 

Malden Hermon, Weducsdey pree.fall moon, 

Brighton—B-thesde, 

Lyunn—Mount Carmet monday preeed 

Salem—<e.ssex Tucsday pre. m —Warrea R. A. Chapter 

Thursday on or preceding full moon. 

Beveriye Libenty Monday preceding moon. 

Med cay—Moxtgonn ry 2d Wednesday. 

Duxbury—Corser Stone Monday atter full m on. 

Faimouth—Marwe tst Wednesday. 

Nantucket—Union Ist Monday; Urbenity “¢ Monday, 
Union Counei! S. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. 

Wednesday pre. 

Danvers—Jordon, Wedoescay pre. full moon. 

Roxbury—Washington Thursday pre.f m. 

Dedham— onsteilation do, do. de. 

Stouchton= sing Star Thurs. pre. m—Mt- Zion R A 
Chapter monday prec. full. 

Concord—Corinthian Monday pre full, 

Bridgewcter-~Fe wship, monday pre f to 

R A C. tues succeed fim 

m. 

Hingham Old Colony Friday pre.ful! moon. 

Needham Merit an Thursdey preeed. ng tutti moon. 


Haddam E.Uaddam, Comnbian altornately pim 

Siennington. Asylum ‘Juesday preceding full meor. 

Colchester. Wouster. bt Wed... V Chap Mon. following 

Norwich Somerset Fr day pre. fm. Franklin kR-A 
last Monday tn Feb- Vay, Nov. 


Preston St. Jancts preeeding full moon. 
| N. Stenningten. 


Widow's Sun Wid, do do ao 


New Loncon. Thursday co de do 

| Middletown. S:. Jobu's last and 34 Weal. 
Litchfied St Paul's pre. do de 

| Goshen, Olive Branch Tues ‘ay pre. do “o 
Ter ington. Seneks, Duc sday da, do co 

| Salisbury. Montgomery tuesday co deo du 
Nerfolk, Western Star Do “0 do do ¥ 
Canaan, Chapter Thursday pre. de deo . 
North East Chapter No. 4% ist Mondny, 
Barkhampateae Norther: Star Thursday do co 
do do do 


Granby. St ware’s, Wednesday p f m, 
Barmouy, Wed. pre full moon 
Suffield Apollo, Tues p i m 
East Hari ford, Ovent, Thars pf m 
Canaan, Mer dian Chapter, Tues. pre fell 
Sharon, Hamilton, “ed, pre full 
Winsted, >t. Avdr ws, Wed. ore full meen 
Pomfret, Ware» RL A.C. Tues. pre moon in march 
June. Septemier, Deceuber. 
Putnars, last Aor. June, Spt. Nov, Dec. 
NEW-YVORRK. 
Glen’s Falls. Hamilicn ‘Thurday preeeding full moon, 
A C. last Wed. Fob. Ap. June. Aug.Oe Ko, & De 
Aurora. Seopio Mond pre, tf. moon, Aurors RL 
Wed preceding tell, 
Watertow?. Federal Wed esday f m. 
éloany, Temple BR, AC 2d Tuestay, Master’ lodge 
I.tand 24 Monday. Temple Lodge ist and 2d Tuess 
mount Vernon, Ist and 2d ® ednesday, 
Thursiay preceding f. 
Trumansburg—Fidelity, pext pre fm 
R A C, Frilay nest pre fm 
Lodge. Mond do 
Clarksville Wedow's Son, Thurs. p. f. m. 
monday pre fim 
Cauhil R 4 C There. pref m 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Antivny Tues’ay pre ful! moon, 
Green Encampment, 3d Wed. in 
Dee. Feb. Ap June. Ane. and Cetots r. 
Bradford. Lebanon R. A.C. 2d Tuesday in Deg. 
Feb. April. June, Aug. aud Oct. 
Middlebury, wt Calvary Eneam't, 2d Tues in may, and 
every other month. 
Vergennes, J RAC 34 Mon in January and 
every other month 
D orehester Lodge Tues 
VIRGINIA 
Fe'rfax, Chapter. No 13, 3d Mon lay m Jan 
March June and October, Fairfax Ledge, Ne. 49, Misr 
in every ntowth. 
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Kutelliqenecr. 


«Trace ScrENcE, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


From a late London Paper. 
STEAM CARRIAGE. 


A steam carriage is now preparing at Leith 
by a Mr. Burtsell, which is to run on four 
wheels, andthe propelling machinery is so dis- 
posed as to make but an inconsiderable addi- 
tion to the bulk ef the vehicle. The coach is 
to be of the ordinary description, with seats 
for the usual number of inside and outside pas- 
sengers. The distance between the wheels 
across is the same as in common coaches ; but 
the length of the perch, or the distance be- 
tween the fore and hind wheels, is one foot 
greater. ‘The parts are disposed in the follow- 
ing order: At the hinder end, bebind the 
‘axle, and exactly under where the guard’s seat 
is in Our common coaches, i4,the béiler, which 
is a cube of strong malleable plate iron, about 
three feet long, three feet broad, and two feet 
deep. From this cube a neck of about eigh- 
teen inches long extends backward, containing 
the grate, into which coals are cropped gradu- 
ally from a hopper by machinery. The upper 
surface of the boiler is nearly on a level with 
the hinder axle, immediately behind which is a 
fire or chimney, which is about nine inches in 
diameter, and seven or eight feet high, stands 
up, its top being pretty nearly where the 
guard's head isin astage coach. Between the 
fore and hind wheels, under the perch, is a 
shallow square copper box or cistera, which 
will contain about 12 cubic feet or 90 gallons 

of water. There are two steam cylinders, of 
seven inches diameter, and twelve inches 
stroke, which are placed about a foot before 
the hind axle. The two beams, about three 
feet long, extend backward across the hind 
axle, and they move on a joint or fixed point 
at the back end, so that the lifting rod which 
passes down to a crank on the axle, will make 
a stroke of about niue inches. The cylinders, 
beams, and other working gear, are all about 
the ievel of the axle, and will exactly occupy 
the boot of the carriage, which in this case, 
will be merely a cover for that part of the ma- 


i chinery. The boiler, the cistern and steam cy- 


linders, are so placed as to balance one anoth- 
er on the opposite sides of the axle of the hind 
and large wheels, which will thus very prop- 
erly sustain two thirds of the weight. The 
carriage for the passengers is placed between 
the hind and fore wheels, but somewhat near- 
er the latter than is usual. Over the axle of 
the fore wheele, but rather in a lower position 
than the driver usually occupies, sits the di- 
rector or steerer, who, by means of a teethed 
circular rack and a pinion, turns the axle of 
the four wheels to the right or left, and thus 
guides the motion of the vehicle. The ma- 
chine is nearly completed, and will be brought 
to trial in a few days. 

Those who have followed us will now have 


a toterably accurate idea of this steam carriage: 


It isa stage coach with the machinery of a 
smal] double steam engine stowed behind and 
below it ; the water cistern being under the 
‘Body of the coach, the cylinders and beams in 
the boot, and the boiler suspended behind the 
axle. A working rod passing down from the 
beam to a crank on the axle turns the hind 
wheels, which, in consequence of the great 
weight pon them, take a firm hold of the 
— and roll the machine forward. The 
ore wheels, which are small, as in the com- 
mon coach, roll without any epplication of 
steam power. Thinking, however, that in 
steep acclivities the friction of both fore and 
hiad wheels might be wanted, Mr. Burtsell has 
contrived machinery for transmitting the mo- 
tion of the hind wheels to the fore ones, which 
can be applied at any time, and plays idly 
‘when not needed. Our conviction is, that this 
part of the machinery will be found unneces- 
sary, as it adds to the expense, friction, and 
weight. 

The common stage coach weighs about a 
ton. The machinery in this vehicle, with the 
charge « f water and coals for a run’ of twenty 
miles, ~ ill, in the opinion of the engineer, 
add about a ton and a half; so that the steam 
coach, if loaded with twenty persons and Jug- 
gage, would not_weigh more than three tons 
and a haif ; every twenty miles the supply of 
water and coals will require to be renewed, but 
this can be easily done in two or three min- 
utes. , 

The engine, as in all the English Jocomotive 
machines, is on the high pressure principle. Its 
power 1s of course variable ; but witha free 
pressure of fifteen pounds, it would be of three 
computed horse power, which would be equal 
to the efficient force of seven or eight horses, 
running at eight miles an hour. This will 
probably be sufficient to give the steam coach 
the usual velocity of stage-coaehes:~ But 
where the supply of fuel and water ecnstitutes 
so considerable a part of the burden of the ve- 
hicle, economy in the use of thesé articles is of 
the first importance. Accordingly it forms 
part of the engineer’s plan to let more or less 
water into the boiler as a greater or less force 
may be required. In going down a declivity, 
for instance, the steam will be entirely saved, 
and, in going up, an extra quantity will be 
used he large wheels are about four and a 
half feet in diameter, and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Supposing the engine to make fifty 
double strokes per minute, this would give the 
machine a velocity of eight milesan hour. If 
the experiment succeed, the expense of fuel and 
attendance for an engine like this will be such 
a-mere trifle, compared with the keep of six- 
teen horses, that the cost of travelling per 
coach to Glasgow, which is now about 4 
pence per mile, may certainly be reduced to 
two-thirds. 

Steam Horse.—The first trial of a locomo- 
tive steam engine was made on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, inthe presence of an immense number 
of spectators.—The whole length of the rail 
road istwenty-five miles. The procession sat 
out from Brusselton, and proceeded thence to 
Stockton, twenty and ahalf miles. It consist- 
ed, Ist, of the locomotive engine —2d, the ten- 

der with coal and water—3d. five wagons 
loaded with coal, one with flour, and one 
with engineers, surveyors, &c.--4th, the com- 
pany’s coach Experiment, fitted up sa thatthe 
Passengers may sit on two leng seats facing 
each otner, and containing sixteen or eighteen 
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inside passengers. In this coach were the 

committee and other proprietors— 5th, six wag- 
ons with strangers— 6th, fourteen wagons with 
workmen and others—7th, six wagons laden 
with coals.—These were all attached to the 
locomotive engine, and were set in motion by 
it. They stopped at Darlington, when it was 
found that there were on the several wagons, 
part of which were filled with coals, 553 per- 
sons. After a short delay at Darlington, 
where the engine was replenished, and the joad 
differently arranged, they proceeded to Stock- 
ton, a part of the way at the rate of fifteen or 
sixteen miles an hour, and entered that town 
with near 700 persons in and upon the wagons 
attached to the lecomotive engines, six of 
which were loaded with coal, and one with 
flour. 


Light-house Lamp.-- M. Fresnel presented 
to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, at their 
session in May last, the model of a lamp for | 
light-houses, which has since been put to the | 
test of experiment, and found to succeed per- | 
fecily. The lamp has twe concentric wicks, | 
and is caleulated to burn less than half a pound | 
of oil in an hour, and it gives a light which is | 
equal to that of forty-eight lamps of Carcel, | 
and may be seen atthe distance of six leagues. 
The etlect is produced by surrounding it with 
demi-cylindrical lenses placed horizontally, 
which refract the light so as to give it a direc- 
tion parallel to the horizon. By means of cy- 
lindrical lenses, and mirrors placed obliquely 
over and under the lamp, most ef the light 
which issues frem it is thus thrown into a hor- 
izontal direction. A lamp of four times the 
size above-mentioned, and burning a pound 
and a half of oil in an hour, would give a light 
equal :o three hundred lamps of Carcel, and 
by using Oil Gas, it is confidently expected 
that the light will equal in intensity four hun- 
dred such lamps. ‘Such is the peculiar ap- 
pearance of this lamp, in consequence ef the 
refraction of the light, that it can be readily 
distinguished from any other light in the neigh- 
borhood. A lamp of the largest kind wou!-] 
present the appearance of a bar of fire nearly 
six feet in height.—Bulletin Universel, Au- 
gust, 1824 


Shot.—A patent has just been taken out for 
a new method of making shot. The improve- 
ment consists in mixing a small proportion of 
quicksilver with the lead, by which means the 
shot is rendered harder and heavier, and di- 
vestec of the arsenic, which was one of the 
chief objections to the original patent shot. 
Other advantages are stated to be, that a shot 
of a smaller size is procured for guns of small- 
er calibre, yet equal to larger drops ; that it is 
as clean as silver to handle, and may be car- 
ried loose inthe pocket ; and that it has less 
friction in firing. Eng. Pap. 


Adulteration of Flour.—The following 
have been given as simple methods for detect- 
ing the adulteration of flour :—Take a tea- 
spoonful of flour, putting itinto a wine-glass, 
which fill up with clean water, stirring it up 
well ; allow it to stand for half an hour, then 
decant the milky fluid off the top, which con- 
sists of starch in a state of solution. To the 
remainder add a tea-spoonful of sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol,) which, if it is pure, will ‘dis- 
solve the whole of it ; allow it to remain for 
ten minutes, then fill the glass again with wa- 
ter, when the burnt bones, plaster of Paris, or 
chalk, will be easily discovered at ihe bottom. 
Should the adulteration consist of chalk, a vi- 
olent effervescence will ensue upon the addi- 
tion of the acid. —Or—take a small quantity of 
the suspected flour, put it in an iron spoon, 
pass the flame ofa candle with a blow-pipe 
upon it. Should it be pure, it will burn black ; 
but if it contain any of the above mentioned 
ingredients, the white particles will be visible. 


Oxalate of Lime.—The Variolaria Com- 
munis Faginea, or lichen, which commonly 
infests the bark of diseased and old beach 
trees, has been found, by M. H. Braconnot, 
capable of yielding 23 1-2 per cent of chrys- 
tallized oxalate of lime ; various other lichens, 
on which he experimented, afforded almost as 
large proportions of this salt; on which he 
remarks, in the Ann. de Chim.—‘‘ The oxa- 
late of lime, is to these and analogous crypto- 
gamous plants, what carbonate of lime is to 
coralines, and phosphate of lime to the bony 
structure of more perfect animals.’’ 


MISCELLANY. 


— 


JOAN OF ARC, 
The celebrated Maid of Orleans. 


Of this extraordinary female no gen- 
uine picture exists. The oldest isin 
the town hall-.of Orleans, and it was not 
painted till the year 1581, nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty years after her death. 
The common Lorraine physiognomy is 
given to her, without the addition of 
any mental expression. 

Yhe birth-place of Joan or Anc is 
now public property. The spot was 
purchased in the year 1818, at the joint 
expense of the Freaoch Government 
and the department of Vosges. ‘The 
house is enclosed within the precincts 
of a school, that has been founded for 
the instruction of the countrywomen of 
the heroine of Domremy. ‘The house 
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had, for many years, formed part of) 
another dwelling, aud only three cham- | 
bers, of small dimensions, con'd be dis- 

tinguished. ‘These reoms have been, 
the frequent subject of pilgrimage, and. 
many a collection ef curiosities beasts a 
iragment of its beams and panels. ‘The 
archite¢t appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1818 has unmasked the edifice, 
by demolishing the ruins that encom- 
bered it, restoring to the door-way the 
arched moulding that had originally 
belonged to it, aud replacing the chim- 
ney-piece, which had been removed in- 
to the adjoining house. The honse 
now stands isolated, as it should do. A 
fountain is also there, accompanied, the 
French say ornamented, by an alabaster 
statue, the work of a M. Le Gendre 
Heral, who bears the august title of 
Professor of Sculpture to the Academy 
Painting also 
has lent her powers to ennoble the resi- 


dence of the Maid. In the rogm where- 


in people have chosen to suppose she 
was born, her picture hangs ; it was pre- 
sented to the place by his Majesty Louis 
XVII. 
dedicated to the Vergin, betore whore 
image she is kneeling ; and she partly 
rests on the sword which it is unagined 
she consecrated to the deliverance of 
her country. The painter is M. Lau- 
rent, a Parisian artist of some merit. 
Ever since the revival of letters, 
Joan of Arc has been the theme ot 
French poets. Heroics have been vo- 
ciferated, and elegies written: the brief 
monody, the lengthened tragedy, have 
commemorated her virtue and suffer- 
ings. Poets of other countries have 
sung her praises. The admirers of 
Schiller need not be reminded of his 
Jungfrau von Orleans. England too 
has **done her duty,’ and ihe earliest 
aspirations of Southey’s muse, in the 
freshness of its republicanism, are de- 
voted to the immortality of the match- 
less * Muid.””— Universal Keview, No. 4 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

No Jake in the United Ststes, forthe 
importance of the events tm the colon- 
ial and national wars of our country, is 
so highly interesting and justiy celebra- 
ted as Champlain. Us waters in the 
early settlement of America were navi- 
gated by the rude cralis of the savage 
on his excursion tor plander; and in 
the war between England and France, 
and the more recent struggles betwixt 
the United States and Great Britain, its 
waves have been crimsoned with the 
blood of those who suffered or perished 
by the violence of naval encounters.— 
‘This lake lies betweeu New-York and 
Vermont, extending from Whitehall to 
Alburgh, a distance of 105 miles, and 
thence 34 miles to St. Johns, in Lower 
Canada. It varies from 1 mile to 15 in 
width, but its medium is about 4 1-4 
miles, covering an area of 970 square 
miles. The principal rivers which flow 
into it from Vermont, are: Poultney at 
Whitehall, Great and Little Otter and 
Lewis Creeks at Ferrisburgh, Onion 
and Missique rivers at Colchester, and 
Lamoile at Swanton. Those which fow 
into it from New-York, are: Wood 
Creek on the south at Whitehall, the 
outlet of lake George at Ticonderoga, 


She is painted in un oratory. } 


Gillilard’s Creek at Willskorough, river 
Ausable and Duck Creek at Peru, Sa- | 
ranac at Plattsburgh, and little and great | 
Chazee aud Champlain: the river Sor- | 
elle, aiter a course 0160 miles, conveys | 
the waters of the lake to the St. Law- 

rence, about 45 miles below Montreal. 

The shores of the lake are indented | 
with numerous bays, among which, are | 
——East bays, between Westhaven and | 
Whitehall ; Button bay, in Ferrisburgh; | 
Shelburn bay in Shelburn; Burlington 

bay at Burlington; Colchester bay, io 

Colchester ; Balamaqueen bay, between 

St. Albans and Georgia ; McQuam bay, 
between Swanton and Hog Island ; and 

Missisque bay, between Alburgh and 

Hi-hgate. Those on the New-York 

shore, are—South bay,in Putnam; West 
bay, in Moriah; Stony bay, at Chester- 
field; and Cumberland bay, at Platts- 
burgh. Some of the numerous islands 
scattered through the lake, are—North 

and South Hero, and Vineyard ; Rocky 

Isle, opposite St. Albans ; Woods, op- 
posite to Georgia; Juniper and the 

Four Brothers, south west of Burling- 

ton bay; sloop Picket and Gates, op- 

posite to Charlotte; Prospect and Ro- 
gers, opposite te Panton; Valcour, op- 

posite to Peru; St. Michaels, opposite 

to Plattsturgh; and the Two Sisters, 
south-west of South Hero. Whitehall 

is 2) miles south of Ticonderoga. At 
the latter place, a fort of the same name 

was built by the French iu 1756, ona 

point of land formed by the junction of 
lake George outlet with lake Cham- 
plain. South-west of this, in the town 

of Orwell, was Mount Independence.— 

The British army, under the command 
of General Abercrombie, in 1778, were 
repulsed in their attempt to take this 
fort from tie French, with the loss et 

1941 men; but on the succeeding year 
it was surrendered to Gen. Amherst.— 
It was taken by Col Allen in 1775, and 
retained until 1797, and was evacuated 

upon the invasion of Gea. Burgoyne.— 
Crownpoint fortress, in Moriah, 14 
miles north of Ticonderoga, was built 
by the French in 1751, surrendered to 
Gen. Amherst in 1759, and heid in pos- 
session by the British until the capture 

of Burgoyne. Fortifications were erec- 
ted, in oar last encounter with Great 
Britain, at Plattsburgh, where the A- 

merican fleet under Com. McDonough, 

gained a signal victory over the British 

squadron on the Lith Sept. 1814—one 

at Burlington, and at Champlain an ex- 

tensive one was built, which is now in. 
disuse. 


Expense of Royalty.—No less than 
£ 241,000 (more than a million of dol- 
lars) is annually allowed in pensions to 
the several branches of the Royal fami- 
ly of Great Britain, beside the compen- 
sation granted to suchas have public 
appointments, commissions, &c.— 


This is paying dear for the blessings of 
royalty. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


MASONIC MIRROR | 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 19, 1825. 


The completion of the first volume of the 
Mirror being near at hand, the Proprietors 
deem it proper to state, for the information and 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 
provements will be made in the form of the pa- 
per, the next year, as shall render it more con- 
venient for binding and preservation—that at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
tle page and index will be furnished GRaTIs— 
that arrangements have been made that will 
enable them to give a greater variety, and,they 
trast, more USEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, Lirerany, and 
ScrentiFic Departments of the paper will 
be more particularly attended to—that New 
Types have been procured, and measures ta- 
ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

§(-> To all who subscribe previousto the 
first of January next, the paper will be af- 
forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearlyin ApvANCE. After 
which time, the terms wil] be $2,50 cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: or $3, 
payable HALP YEARLY in advance. 

BL} Such of the FRaTERNITY as are de- 
sirous of obtaining a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the First of 
JanuaRy.——No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the Publishers, or through their Agents. 

BEF Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly 
bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- 
fice, for eighty cents the volume 


[nquisiTion aT Lima.—A work has 
been published in England and recently arriv- 
edin this country, entitled “* 4 Warrative of 
a twenty years residence in South America,”’ 
by Mr. Stevenson. It contains an highly in- 
teresting account of the Inquisition at Lima, at 
the time of its suppression by the Spanish Cor- 
tes. It cannot but excite feelings of indigna- 
tion, mingled with pity, at an account of the 
sufferings and torture inflictedon our fellow 
men, by a set of infernal monsters under the 
guise of religion, professing to be disciples and 
followers of the meek and benevolent Jesus! 

Conceiving that we cannot render a more ac- 
ceptable service, as public journalists and 
friends to humanity, than by exposing the 
bloody policy of the Spanish superstition and 
despotic tyranny, we shall appropriate a par- 
agraph to the subject of the above Inquisition, 
The author proceeds to state the manner in 
which he obtained permission to visit this 
place of judgment and torture. It was at the 
invitation of the lady and some friends of Col. 
Gainsa, who had gained permission of the 
Viceroy to visit what they called the monster. 
After entering the hall, a number of persons 
followed, who were not invited, finding noth- 
ing in the attitude of defence they quickly de- 
molisked the furniture and curtains of the 
room. On pulling down the great crucifix 
they found the headto be moveable. This 
was an artifice to produce a miraculous assent 
or dissent to the actions of some unfortunate 
victim who had fallen under Inquisitorial cen- 
sure. On removing the canopy a ladder was 
found secreted, on which, at a proper time, a 
man was placed, and by introducing his hand 
through a Lole, by which means he moved the 
head so as to make it nod assent, or shake dis- 
sent. In this way, many an innocent man has 
been terrified te ackuowledge a crime of which 
perhaps, he never thought. If by any means 
any one had by his conduct, rendered himself 
obnoxious to the dominant party, he Was Stiz- 
ed, arraigned before this image, his artful ac- 
cusers charged him with some enormous crime, 
or sacraligious attempt, and according to their 
wishes the head was made to respond. Such 
were the arts practised by pampered ecclesias- 
tics, in the plenitude of their power on inno- 
cent, but deluded victims! 

The company then broke into the cells in 
search of victims of the Inquisition. The 
first was called del secreto; this contained the 
archives, consisting of papers, eontaining the 
cases of those who had been accused, or tried; 
and there, says dur author, ‘“‘ I read the name 
of many a friend who little imagined that his 
conduct had been scrutinized by the holy tri- 
bunal, or that his name had been recorded in so 
awful a place.’’” Some even found their own 
names on the rack, recorded undoubtedly for 
future seizure and torture. Those for blas- 
phemy bore a sentence of three months impris- 
onment jin a convent, a general confession, 
and different penances—all secret. It should 
be remarked that what is called blasphemy in 
Catholic countries, has a different meaning 
from what it has among protestants. Symply 
uttering a word against the priests, or speak- 
ing disrespectfully of their superstitious mum- 
mery, or leaning on the side of protestantism, 


may constitute the crime of blasphemy, apd” 


subject the offender to the most cruel torture, 


and even death, as a punishment. Our author 
relates one circumstance which is rather hy- 
morous than otherwise, and shows to what ex. 
tent ignorance and fanaticism, when connect. 
ed with persecution will carry itself. In this 
room a quantity of printed cotton handker- 
chiefs were found. These had incurred the 
displeasure of the Inquisition, because a figure 
of religion, holding a chalice in one hand, and 
a cross in the other, was stamped in the centre; 
placed there by some unwary manufacturer, 
who thought such devout insignia would insure 
purchasers, but who forgot the heinousnevs of 
blowing the nose, or spitting on the cross 
To prevent such a crime, this religious tribe. 
nal had taken away the wares by wholesale, o- 
mitting to pay their value to the owner, who 
might consider himself fortunate in not having 
his whole shop and himsélf removed to the sa 
cred house. 
The next room was that of torture, the ap. - 
paratus of which he describes very circum- 
stantially. The instruments and engines are 
similar to those of other inquisitoriat tribunals ; 
calculated to produce the greatest degree of 
torture to the sufferer without entirely ‘extin. 
guishing the spark of life. In considering 
these, every one must lament the perversion of 
genius to such infernal inventions, calculated 
only to grace a pandimonium of devils. In 
the centre of this chamber of torture, a strong 
table was placed about eight feet long and 
seven broad; having, at one end, an iron col- 
lar opening horizontally for the reception of 
the neck of the victim, on each side of the 
collar were also thick straps with buckles for 
enclosing the arms near to the body; and on 
the sides of the table were leather straps with 
buckles for the wrists, connected by cords un+ 
der the table, these were fastened to a horizons 
tal wheel, at the other end were two more 
straps for the ancles with ropes similarly fast- 
ened. In this manner, by turning the wheel, 
the victim might be stretched both ways at the 
same time without the danger of being stran- 
gied, this being prevented by the straps under 
his arms; but almost every joint might be dis- 
located. The next instrument examined wasa 
vertical pillory placed against the wall, it had 
one large and two small holes, and correspond- 
ing appertures in the wall; this was for the 
purpose of flogging the offender. The neck 
and wrists were secured in the holes of the 
pillory, and his head and hands hidden in the 
wall, so that he could not see those who were 
tormenting him; neither could he be recogniz- 
ed by them. The wall was hung with scourg- 
es of different materials—Some of knotted 
cord, a few of which were hardened with 
blood. Others were composed of chains, with 
points and rowels, like those of spurs; these 
were likewise clotted with blood. «There 
were other instruments made of wire netted, 
the points of every mesh projecting one eighth 
of an inch inward, the outside being covered 
with leather, and having strings to tie them on. 
Some were of sufficient size for the waist, oth- 
ers for the thighs, legs and arms. There were 
also shirts of horse hair for the offenders to 
wear after a severe flaggellation; with human 
bones, having a string at each end for gagging. 
Nippers made of cane for the same purpose, 
and in a drawer were a great variety of finger- 
screws,which consisted of a semicircular piece 
of iron in the form of crescents, haying @ 
screw at one end, these might be fixed on the 
fingers and screwed to any degree so as to 
crush the nails and even the bones might be — 
broken. Such is the description of the appa- 
ratus formerly used in the Inquisition of Lima, 
and now used in the Inquisition of Spain, un- 
der the mild, the humane and philanthropic 
Ferdinand. May he experience, as a reward 
for his virtues, the whole effect which all these 
instruments combined are capable of producing. 
And may those who are guilty of base syco- 
phancy at his court, enjoy that which they de- 
servedly merit,—the indignation of their coun- 


try and of the virtuous and good throughout 
the world. 


Tus WeaTHER.—We have scarcely evet 
experienced such an autumn as the present. 
We have had mild and pleasant weather for 
most of the time. The springs are exceedingly 
low for the season, very little rain has fallen 
during the season, and no snow in this city, oF 
for many miles round. It is said by those who 
have had the means of ascertaining, that the 
smallest quantity of water has fallen this year, 
that has been known since 1756. To what is 
this to be attributed? appears to be a philo- 
sophical question, but not easily answered. Is 
it owing to the immense fires sweeping off ex- 
tensive forests? or to the approach of the” 
ecliptic to the equator? It appears that in Eu- 
rope the same phenomena have occurred as 
here, such as hot weather and drought. As 
our country becomes cleared of its thick for- 
ests, the climate approximates more in its 
mildness to that of the South of Europe. 
That this is the only cause of mildness of our 
winters, or the drought and heat of our sua 
mers, we pretend net to say; but we believe at 
has some agency in producing the phenomen®. 

Tracts of forests, especially if mountainous, 
produce rain, and protect the springs from the 
influence of the solar beams, consequently pro 
pel a current of celd air over the plains be 
low, where the air is more rarefied, which ex- 
tends, sometimes, over a large tract of coun 
try. The accumulated heat on cultivated plan- 
tations, causes the clouds to pass Over thes. 
or to be dissipated . 
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By observation, it is found that the quantity 
of rain, taken at an annual mean, is greatest at 
the equator and decreases gradually to the 
poles, there are fewer days of rain at the equa- 
"tor, but more rain falls in a given time, the 
number increases in proportion to the distance 
from it, that is, from the equator to 70 deg. 
From north latitude 12 deg. to 43 deg. the 
meanmnumber of rainy days is 78; from 43 to 
46 deg. the mean number is 1( 2; from 46 deg, 
to 50 deg. 134, and from 51 deg. to 66 deg. 
164. Butin many of these days, especially in 
high latitudes little rain falls, a mist, as it is 
called, is considered in the above account as 
arainy day. Winter often produces a greater 


~~ pumber of rainy days than summer; this has 


‘Deen the case with us oflate years, we have 
had for the most part rain instead of snow. 
Mountainots countries are subject to great falls 
of rain; on the Andes, particularly, it rains 
almost incessantly, while the flat country of 
Egypt experiences an endless drought. The 
rain guage indicates that.a greater quantity of 
_ gain falls in the lower strata of the atmosphere 
than the higher, which may be accounted for 
by the drops attracting vapour in their near ap- 
proach to the earth, where the air is more 
dense and charged with a great abundance of 
moisture. Wemay easily account for rain, 
and the phenomena attending it, but it is diffi- 


calt and perhaps impossible, in the present | Gy eraments of Colombia, Mexico, and | 


state of meteorological science, to assign a 
satisfactory cause for the deficiency of rain and 
the extreme heat of the past summer, especial- 
ly, when we take into consideration the ex- 
tensive tract of the earth over which it pre- 
vailed. The mean annual quantity of rain 
for the whole globe has been estimated at a- 
bout 34 inches. The superfices of the earth 
has been computed at 170,98.,612 square 
miles, or 685,401,498,471,475,200 square 
inches, the quantity of rain, therefore, falling 
annually will amount to 23,337,650,312,02' , 
145,800 cubic inches, or somewhat more than 
91,751 cubic miles of water. There are 59,- 
745,258, square miles of dry land on the globe, 
consequently the annual quantity of rain will 
be 30,960 cubic miles. The sea is supposed 
to receive by its various inlets, annually, 13,- 
140 cubic miles of water, therefore it must 
supply an equal quantity by evaporation. 


New Bru xswick SuFFERERS.—Collec- | 


tions were taken at the several churches in this 
city, on Sunday last, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by fire in New-Brunswick, $5754,4 
were collected. At Rev. Mr. Gray’s Society 
in Roxbury, $141. The whole amount giv- 


en in this city including the above, probably 


“exceeds $8000, besides a large quantity of 
provisions, clothing, 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, Oct. 10.—On the arrival of 
_ the United States frigate Brandywine, 
at Havre, she saluted the forts with 21 
guns, which were immediately return- 
ed gun for gun. On the day after dis- 
embarking trom the frigate, Gen. La. 
fayette departed for his residence at 
La Grange,accompanied for two leagues 
by a numerous cavalcade of young men 
of the town, and environs. The Gene- 
ral’s family and friends welcomed his 
return to France with enthusiasm. 


Oct. 11.— Mr. Somerville, the Amer- 
ican Minister to Sweden, Com. Morris, 
of the U. S. Navy, and Capt. Read, al- 
so of the Navy, have arrived in this 
city from Havre. ‘They came in the 
Brandywine. 

The same respect will be paid to the 
General by his friends in Paris as at 
Havre. 

It is announced at Hamburg, that the 
Swedish government has determined to 

send a Consul to St. Domingo. 

The two sons of the brave Canaris 
whom the Greek Committee intend to 
educate, have arrived in France. 


Madrid, Sept. 26. 
for Havana, has sailed from Corunna. 
_ It carries out a reinforcement of 4000 


men, anda large quantity of cannon and 
‘munitions of war. Gen. Cruz, who 


goes out in it, it is said, will relieve 
‘Gen. Vives, as Governor General. 


Gibraltar, Oct. 17.—On the 10th inst. 
the United States squadron, command- 
ed by Com. Rodgers, arrived here 
from the Archipelago, last from Algiers. 
The Ontario remains in the Archipel- 
ago. ‘The crews had been unhealthy 
but were convalescent. Com. Mac- 
donough returns to America, in the ship 
Minerva, bound to Boston, on account 
of ill health. 


Greck Affairs.-—Letters received in 
Paris, say, the Greek Electors were to 
assemble speedily at Napoli di Roma- 
Dla, to renew the Greek Executive and 

islative Bodies; and that it was inti- 
mated, that Mavrocordato, and his party, 
Stood but little chance of being reelect- 
ed; and that Ypsilanti would probably 
be elected President of the Senate, and 


Folocotroni at the head of the Executive 
Power. 


Turkish Barbarity.—A gentleman of 


our acquaintance, says the Morning 
Chronicle, recently returned from a 


Visit to Constantinople, reports that in 
erambulating that extraordinary city, 
18 attention was suddenly attracted by 

* crowd of persons who ware witnessing 


The expedition 


at the corner ofa street, the emptying 
of one or two sacks, which were filled 
with human ears, cut from the patriot 
Greeks, who in struggling for their lib- 
erty, were taken prisoners by the 
Turks. 


Spanish Refugees.—l\t is said in let- 
ters from Lisbon, that the Spanish re- 
fugees who took shelter there from the 
persecutions of the beloved Ferdinand 
have been mercilessly given up. 


Trish Linen.—T otal quantity of Irish 
linen exported from Great Britian to all 
parts of the world, in the year ending 
January 5, 1825; 15,174,392 yards. 


Gale in Cuba.—A_hurricane..took 
place at Trinidad, Cuba, on the ist ult. 
the most violent ever experienced there 
Three Baltimore brigs, and asch. with 
most of the other vessels and small 
craft were driven high ashore, ‘said to 
be near a mile onthe land. One of the 
Baltimore brigs was afterwards attack- 
ed by a gang of robbers, but_beat them 
off “Three hundred and twelve hou- 
ses and buildings were demolished, or 
more or lessinjured. A wharf recent- 
ly built at an expense of 30,000 dollars, 
was entirely washed away. ‘Thecrops 
and buildings in the neighborhood and 
interior were also materially injured. 
South American Governments.—The 


Peru have acceded to the proposition 
of Bolivar, to hold a general Congress 
of the new American States at Pangma. 
The Executives of Colombia and Mexi- 
co have also instructed their diplomat- 
ic agents at Washington to invite the 
President of the United States to send 


Plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Pa- 
nama. 


Inhuman Conduct, if true.—Samue! 
R. Brenton, a seaman, of the brig Alon- 
zo of Baltimore, has deposed, that the 
brig, on her passage from New-Or- 
leans to Jamaica, was struck and cap- 
sized by a tremendous sea, on the 29th 
July last, when the second mate, J. A. 
Prince, and boy, J. Graff, being below, 


Anderson was washed overboard ; and 
after the brig’s masts gave way, she 
righted, but full of water:—That the 
remaining crew lashed themselves to 
the stauncheons to prevent being wash- 
ed overboard :—That on the next day, 
the chief mate, J. G. Richmond, was 
washed overboard :—That on the 31st 
they saw a echooner, which bore down 
on the wreck, at abont 2, P. M. which 
proved to be the William of Portland ; 
that Capt. Denny of the .Jlonzo, being 
too weak to speak the schooner, the 
deponent spoke her, related her situ- 
ation, and begged assistance :-—That 
the master of the schooner answered, 
** the sea was too high” :—That the de- 
ponent then begged him to send them 
alime, that they might be hauled on 
board the schooner, and that he an- 
awered stay by you”? :—But that 
during the night, being near enough to 
see her, it being moen-light, she made 
sail and left them:—That Capt. D. 
watched the schooner as long as he 
could see her, and then losing all hope, 
became feeble, and in about an hour af- 
terwards, died:—-That during the 
night, the cvok, J. Liverpool, was 
drowned; and early the next morning, 
Aug. Ist, the steward was weshed over- 
board :—That the next day, a brig 
bore in sight, which, notwithstanding 
the sea was nearly as high as when the 
schooner spoke them, came along side 
without waiting to be hailed, and took 
off the three surviving seamen: and 
that the brig preved to be the Trial, 
Capt. Haget, of Wilmington, .V. C. 
bound to Jamaica, which took them to 
, that island, and treated them with great 
kindness and humanity. 


Incendiaries.—Within a few eve- 
nings attempts have been made to set 
fire in various parts of the city. On 
Tuesday night, we understand, a brand 
was thrown iato the stable of the Indian 
Queen tavern, but fortunately discov- 
ered before it had communicated to the 
hay. Matches and other combustible 
materials were likewise found under a 
shed in Morton Place on the same eve- 
hing. 


Florida Canal.—The important pro- 
ject of uniting the waters of the Gult 
of Mexico with the Atlantic, across 
the isthmus of Florida, continues to oc- 
cupy public attention; and the recent 
payment of nearly 250,000 dollars, for 
shipwrecks on the Florida reefs and the 
Bahama banks, is aserious admoniticn 
of the necessity of affording such relief 
as may be within the means of Govern- 
ment. We learn that the subject will 
be teuched upon in the President’s mes- 
sage, and a recommendation to Con- 
gress to make the necessary appropri. 
ation to cut the canal, which can be 
done fora less sum than our insurance 
offices have been compelled to pay du- 
ring the currept year, tor losses in that 
neighbourhood. Not only will such 
an appropriation be well received, but 
it will obtain almost the unanimous 
consent of Congress, as affording imme- 
diate and effectual relief to our mer- 
chants. 

Of the two routes proposed, the sur- 


veyors will quickly determine whiei: is 


were drowned :—That soon after one’ 
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most expedient. Neither require 30 
miles of canaling—and the value of 
public and private property in Florida 
will be greatly enhanced by the under- 
taking, in addition to its commercial ad- 
vantages, 


Treasures of the Deep.—An associa- 
tion, of a private nature, but of men of 
known wealth an character, says the 
London Courier of Sept. 14, has been 
formed to recover the treasures which 
were sunk in Vigo Bay in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Smollet describes the 
amount as fourteen millions of pieces of 
eight; and we are informed that the 
galleons are entire, and may be dis- 
tinctly traced at low water. The con- 
tract iswith an Englishman, and the 
half of what is recovered is to go to 
the Spanish government, which is suf- 
ficiently anxious to see the undertaking 
speedily realized. The great diving 
bell of Ramsgate, and other bells, with 
a complete crew of English divers, un- 
der a strong protection, will sail in a 
few days. It is ascertained that the 
galleons are on a sandy bottom, and if 
we may believe what we hear, there 
is no doubt of success. The bay of 
Vigo being enclosed with a narrow en- 
trance, is very calm, and this will much 
favor the undertaking. 


Fires—On Saturday night, three 
small houses belonging to the proprie- 
tors of the Woolen Factory at Dedham, 
were destroyed by fire. 


On Sunday evening, just before 11 
o’clock, afire broke out in the exten- 
sive soap and candle works of Mr. 
Thomas Park, iu Brighton.—The citi- 
zens of the vicinity, with their engines, 
were prompt in their attendance to af- 
ford their succor, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the spread of the destruction. 
A number of our fellow citizens, and 
firewards, sat out in carriages, to afford 
assistance to their brethren, from whom 
they have so often received aid. We 
understand that the works were par- 
tially insured in this city ; but that the 
loss of Mr. P. will. not fall far short of 
$5000. ‘The origin of the calamity has 
not been ascertained; and the Sabbath 
having intervened, there-had been no 
fire in the premises for the 24 prece- 
ding hours... “a 


Scientific—The celebrated geome- 
trician and astronomer Laplace, has re- 
produced, in the fifth edition of his 
‘** Exposition of the System of the 
World,” his remarkable hypothesis of 
the origin atid form of the Planets. He 
regards these bodies as resulting from 
the condensation of some parts of the 
Solar atmosphere ; a theory which is 


said to account very well for peculiar 
phenomena. 


Large Tree—The Elm in Hatfield, 
Ms. is supposed to be the largest tree 
in New-England. It measures in cir- 
cumference 34 feet at two feet from 
the ground; at the height of five feet, 
the smallest place in the trunk, the 
circumference is 24 feet 6 inches. 
There is a cut in the tree four feet 
from the ground, which tradition says 
was made by the Indians, for the high- 
est rise of water in the Connecticut riv- 
er. 


Lotteries. —Four new Lotteries have 
already been granted at the present 
session of the Legislature of R. Island, 
viz. Ist for the Franklin—2d to build 
a Masonic Hall—3d to build a school- 
house and meeting-house—4tb to build 
a meeting-house. 


1 Prize.-—A person lately purchased 
of an apothecary, saysa N. Orleans 
peper, a phial of calcined magnesia, in 
which he found $100 in Bank Bills. 


Rare Sport.—A guoning party from 
Stratford, Conn. lately killed 1073 


ducks, called Coots, between day break 
und noon. 


Georgia.—The Legislature of Geor- 
gia was to meet on the first Monday of 
the present month, just sue month 


from the day its members were elect- 
ed. di 


Denmark.—Our government has ob- 
tained from the King of Deomark a 
complete recognition of the rights, da- 
ties and privileges of the consul of the 
United States at St. Thomas, who has 
heretofore been prohibited the exer- 
ctse thereof by the authorities of that 
island. Jn consequence of which (says 
the Balt. American) Nathan Levy, 
Esq. our cousul, is now making arrange- 
ments to return immediately to St. 
Thomas, to resume the duties ot his of- 
fice. 


Sawing Wood-—Mr. David M. Reese 
mentions in an essay of late date, that 
the exercise of saxing wood has, under 
the enlightened direction of the pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Maryland, produced astonishing eflects 
in restoring the health of persons ema- 
ciated by pulmonary diseases. 


Mr. Joseph Ray, U. S. Consul at 
Pernambuco, is said to have been sus- 
pended by the Emperor of Brazil, on 
account of his meddling with the local 
politics of the country. If it be true 
that he did so interfere, it was the du- 


ty of the Emperor to suspend him, 


and he has received a proper punish- 
ment for his officiousness and indiscre- |.neck of land separating Buffalo Creek 
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the Canal.— Buffalo Jour. 


Mr. Owen is about to deliver to the 
citizens of New-York an address, ex- 
planatory of his principles and views, | 7’? of Mr. Orra Lane, both of Long 


respecting a new modification of soci- 


A man who had commitfed “ a crime | bury, lying at Coenties slip. 
without a name,” was fined by the Cir-| deaths were caused by the burning of 


cuit Court in Cahawba, Alabama, on| charcoal in a pertable furnace within 
the 17th ult. twenty-five thousand dol- 


John Hill and Wm. M’Donnell, sén- 
tenced to be hung, at the late assizes loss.—WV.. Y. pa. 
at Niagara, have been respited till the 
The Ni- 
agara Gleaner states that the former | ed against warming rooms with them, 
sentence of “banishment from the 
province,” which with most of the va-| chimneys. Several cases have occur- 
grants upon whom it operated, proved 
to be no punishment at all, will in fu-| coal had nearly proved fatal. 
ture be changed to “ hard labor in the 


Exertions are making at Niagara, 
U.C. to get the Parliament of Upper 
Canada, at their next session, to author- 
ise a lateral canal, to enter Lake On- 


A fish is said to have been caught in 
the bay of St. Louis, which has several 
rows of eyes in the head—and two 


Prysictans.—A writer in the Green- 
field Gazette justly complains of the e- 
vils suffered by patients, in  conse- 
quence of the general unwillingness of 
physicians to have other physicians 
called for consultation and advice; and 
theic habit, after they have consented 
to the measure, of arrogantly dictating 
what particular physician shall be call- | by conscripticn, and many of the young 
ed, regardless of theywishes of the pa-| men bad escaped and concealed them- 
it is time to’speak plainly of selves to avoid it. 
the conduct of the faculty, in this re- 


An attempt has been made to murder 
Capt. Hyde, an officer of the U.S. 
army, stationed at Fort Towson, on 
our Westera frontier, by a person 
whom he had prosecuted for selling 
whiskey to the soldiers of the fort. 
The villain struck Capt. Hyde with a 
heavy club, which knocked him down ; | 
he then repeated the blow twice, and 


AcRicuLturaL.—At the late annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Prospect Lall, in 
Philadelphia county, almost every one 
of the premiums for neat Catfle were 
taken by Joun Hare Power, Esq. 
who relinquished the whole of them, ae wey 
amounting in value to 295 dollars, for | CY€TY Possible case of official abuse in 
the benefit of the society. ‘This pub- 
lic spirited gentleman has taken a deep 
interest in the improvement of the 
breed of Cattle, and has spared no| '!S ®pplcation. 
pains to procure and intermix the 


obtained a premium, 
whether belonging to Mr. Powell or| in Paris on the 11th of Oct. 
not, was of the breed of “Improved 
Durham Short Horns, from Mr. P’s 


tell in agriculture as well asin other 


Burrato.—The influence of the ca- 
nal, upon the business of this village, is 
already visible to a great extent. 
Boats arrive and depart constantly, and 
the repeated peals of the boatmen’s 
horns are constantly mingled with the 
merry “Ho! heave O !” of the Lake 
mariners, as they are busily trausfer- 
ring the cargoes of goods from the 
boats to the vessels, which are to car- 
ry them to the place of destination.— 
emigrations to Ohio and 
Michigan have created an unusual de- tate in one of the wards of this city, wee 
mand for the necessaries and luxuries ‘ 
of lite in those regions; and as the 
steamboats have done running, for this 
season, upon the Lake, there remains, 
mere carrying for the 
schooners, than they will be able to 
accomplish before the close of naviga- 
Our town, from being an inland 
place, scarcely known, even in its lo- 
cation, has now assomed the air of a| ceans. 
seaport upon the Atlantic, and Oysters, 
from New-York, are land- 
ing daily from the boats at the head of 


The schooner “J. Q. Adams,” which 
was beached a li(tle above the Light 
House in Buffalo Bay, in the late gale, | nme 
has beeu put afloat by a process, we 
believe, somewhat novel. —Finding the 
continued surf of the Lake a serious 
impediment to getting the vessel off |. ; 
ed her mpon skids, and took her en- 
tirely out of’water; and, after ronvey- 


ing ber, in this manner, across the 


from the Lake, re-committed her to ber 


The vessel chartered at Quebec to native element The J. Q. Adams is 
carry supplies to the New-Brunswick 
sufferers, was to sai! thence on the 4th 


a schooner of 55 tons burthen, and 
performed her land voyoge without iu- 
Buffalo Jour. 

Two young men, Mr. Williams, son 


of Williams, Esq. and Mr. Lane, 


Braoch, L. |. were found dead in their 
birthe yesterday morning in the cabin 
of the sloop Gen. Jackson, of Shrews- 
Their 


the cabin, which was closed tight, and 
we understand had no chimney. Mr. 
Lane has left a family tu deplore his 


Persons who are in the habit of using 
portable cooking furnaces, are caution- 


especially those without fireplaces and 


red where the effects of burning char- 
In one 
family three persons fell down sudden- 
% and would no doubt have died but 
or the timely arrival of a physician. 


A judgment has been obtained in 
Lower Canada, against the Hon. John 
Caldwell, late receiver general of that 
province, for the sum of 96,000/. being 
the amount of his deficit. 


The Delaware—We learn that sev- 
eral rafts of sawed timber, have in de- 
scending, been entirely wrecked or 
materially injared by the rocks and 
rapids that abound in the river above 
Trenton bridge. 


Brazil.—Accounts from Pernambuco 
state thata num. rous levy ef troops 
was taking place throughout the em- 
pire of Brazil. The levy was made 


The cause of this 
proceeding is attributed to the dissatis- 
faction entertained by the people of 
Brazil to that part of the late treaty 
with Portugal. which stipulates that 
the king of Portugal shali bear, in com- 
mon with Don Pedro, the title of Em- 
peror of Brazil. It is supposed, there- 
fore, that it would require the whole 
force which could te raised to keep 
matters quiet. 


The Legislature of New Jersey has 


he had killed him, fled.} passed bills separating the Commercial 
The assault was made in open court,.in 


Bark of Amboy from any connection 
with whale ships, and the Salem Bank 
from any connection with the Steam 
Mill; so that both institutions are Row 
mere banks. The bill to compel 
banks to receive their notes for debts, 
and to prevent impruper transfers of 
its obligations, has been amended, en- 
larged, and extended almost to embrace 


these institutions. Princeton College 
has applied for assistance from the 
state, and will, it is hoped, succeed in 


Mr. Somerville, American Minister 
to Sweden, Commodore Morris, of the 
Brandywine, and Captain Read, were 


Every 


The N. Y. American of Friday says, 
“We have the fact from an unquestion- 


The premium offered by the She-| ble source, that the famous leak in the 
nandoah Valley of Virginia. for the 
best canducted furm was awarded to H. 7 
S. Turner, Esq. of Jefferson county, she would not wait a moment at Cowes, 
upon which the Editor of the Ameri- 
can remarks: * Rich land is a very 
good thing, but talents and discernment 


upper works of the Brandywine, was 
so trifling, that if the wind was fair, 


to caulk her seams—no ammunition 
was thrown over. 


Meloncholy Accident.—William Her- 
They |. 

’ | rick, Esq. one of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Southampton, was knock- 
ed overboard by the boom of the sloop 
Flash, of Sag Harbor, off Huntiagion, 
on Saturday night last, when on his 
passage home from New-York, and 
was drowned before assistance could 


be ufforded.. 


‘Increase of value in real estate.—In 
the proceedings of the common coun. 
ci! last evening, one of the Aldermen 
stated a fact which shows more than 
any thing we have recently seen, the 
rapid improvement of New York.— 
The increase of the value of real es- 


stated to amount for the last year, to 
the sum of nine millions of dollars. 
National Ado. 


Navticat.—Mr. Biunt, who has ex- 
pended much time, labour and cost in 
his nautical surveys has issued propo- 
sals for publishing two valuable charts 
of the North and South Atlantic O- 
We have daily proofs of the 
necessily of correct surveys on ovr 
coast, and on that of South America. 
The increase of our commerce and the 
safety of our vessels, warrant encour- 
agement to the latest and moést ap- 
proved suryeys.—AN. ¥. Net. Adv. 


MASONIC. 
ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 
most elegant patterns, constantly for sale, 
Street, Boston. 


Floorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
Collars furnished at short notice. @ct. 15. 
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‘HE WREATH. 


i vilt of POETRY to hallow every 
jt moves; to breathe round nature 
sn odour more exquisite than che perfume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
che blush of morning.” 


THE FEMALE CONVICT $0 HER CHILD. 


O sleep not my babe, for the morn of to-morrow 
Will hush me to slumbers more tranquil than 
thine; 
The dark grave will shield me from shame and 
from sorrew, 
Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty 
gre mine. 


Not long shall the arm of affection enfold thee, 
Not tong shalt thou hang on thy mother’s fond 
breast: 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
Who watch thee, and guard thee, when I am 
at rest. 


And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee my dear- 
est, 
The pangs of thy deeulate mother to see; 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my fetters thou 
hearest, 
And none but the guilty should mourn over me. 


And yet must I awake thee—for while thou ar, 
weeping, 
To calm thee, I stifle my tears for awhile; 
But thou smil’st in thy dreams, while thus placid- 
ly sleeping, 
And,O, how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile. 


Alas, my sweet babe! with what pride had I 
press’d thee, 
To the bosom that now throbs with terror and 
shame 
Ifthe pure tide of virtuous affection had bless’d 
thee, 
And bail’d thee the heir of thy father’s high 
name! 


But now, with remorse, that avails not 1 mourn 
thee, 
For:aken and friendless, as soon thou wilt be: 
In a world, if it cagnot betray, that will scorn 
thee; 
Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 


And when the dark thought of thy fate shall a_ 
waken 
The deep blush of sitame on thine innocent 
cheek; 
When by all, but the God of the orphan, forsak- 
en 
A home aed a father in vain thou shalt seek; 


1 know that the base world will strive to deceive 
thee, 
With falsehood like that which thy mother 
beguil'd; 
Deserted and helpless---to whom can I leave thee? 
O, God of the fatherless! —pity my child ! 


GRAND PLANETARY BALL. 


‘¢ From ihe unusual number of comets, that 
bave lately been whisking their fery tails a- 
cross our horizon, we have been expecting 
some exiraordinary event in the celestial re- 
giors. As yet, our own discoveries have not 
added much to our former knowledge; but we 
have been wonderfully relieved from all anxie- 
ty ov this subject by the kindness of 0: e of our 
correspondents, whose telescopic ken extends 
yery fa: ir‘o those regions, and who has, for 
forty years, enjoyed superior advantages for 

-jnform:‘ion im the planetary world. He states 
that Lafayette is shortly expected to visit the 
the planets and fixed stars, and that the comets 
are now busily engaged in making preparations 
for his reception, particularly the arrangements 
for a grand planetary ball, which is to be cele- 
brated on the eve of his arrival. 


Come fix up your ruffles, your rib bons and lace, 

Let dimples and ringlets now deck every face, 

Bring plumes, wreaths and roses, gems, diamonds 
and all, 

And prepare to attend the Grand Lafayette Ball. 


The planets and stars, from all parts of creation, 

Are coming to fasmon a new constellation, 

They'll bring their attendants, above halfa mil- 
lion, 

To join in the dance of a waltz and cotillion. 


The hall of the Zodiac, studded with signs, 

Will be spangled with every meteor that shines, 

The wine will be fine from pure ether condensed, 

And ice creams as largely irom Herschel dipeas- 
ed. 

The Moon ever ready to wait and to please, 

Obligingly offers to furnish the cheese. 

A profusion of dainties and wine will be set 

Qn the board tor the feasting of Good Lafayette. 

Old Phoebus, who ne’er at a ball showed his head, 

Will biow out his candle, and go off to bed. 

The Northern Lights clear, with electrical rays, 

Will set the whoie atinosphere on a bright blaze, 

The music will ¢ome trom the most distant sphere 

To enliven the dancing and ravish the ear; 

From Nadir to Zenith the notes will resound, 

And wine and rejoicing go briskiy around. 


The ball will be opened as other balls are, 

by chosing the beie from amongst all the fair; 
First Manager, Jnpiter, belted with lace, - 

Will iead madam Juno to tke the drst place; 
The volunteers after follow encore, 

And rush with their pertoers to fill up the floor. 
Gen. Mars in bis uniform covered wuh gold, 
Will chassee with Ceres around the North Pole, 
While Palls< and Mercury, with fanciful airs, 


A conjonction will waltz right between the Seven 
Stars. 


_ Arcturus himself will be sure to be there, 


Dame Venus her richest of trinkets will bring, 
To captivate Saturn and win his gold ring; 
Olé Sirius, the bachelor, dyspeptic or well, 
Is determined to wait upon Miss Yard-and-Ell. 


And Comets dance bornpipes along in the air. 


SCOTCH NOVELS. 


The Author 


From the Liverpool Kaleidoscope. 


In a late number of The British Lion 
it was asserted, asif for the first time, 
that Dr. Greentield is the author of the 
Seotch Novels. Just five years since 
we published, we believe, all that could 
be said on the subject of the author of 
Waverly, gc.; and we have never a- 
bandoned the opinion, that, whatever 
share Sir Walter Scott may have in 
eviting, revising, embellishing, or ad- 
ding to these celebrated works, he is 
not their bona fide author. Such of our 
readers as have access to the volumes 
of the Kuleidoscope, and feel any inter- 
est in the matter, may find the most 
ample discussion of this disputed point 
in our first volume, by consulting the 
following pages—41, 57, 73, 121, 133, 
140, 404. 

For our own parts, we cannot be- 
lieve Sir Walter Scott to be the actual 
writer of the novels ascribed to him— 
for two reasons. In the first place, we 
do not believe that he is so marvellous- 
ly destitute of vanity, or rather, we 
should say, of honest pride, as to fore- 
go the high honor which all the civili- 
zed world associate with the works in 
question. We cannot believe this, up- 
less there were something in the works 
themselves, as in those of the celebra- 
ted Junius, which rendered concealment 
absolutely necessary to the security, 
the liberty, or the life of the writer,— 
it is impossible to assign any sufficient, 
or even plausible reason, why the au-, 
thor of Waverly should shrink from | 
public recognition, unless there were 
some stain upon bis character which 
wouid associate disgrace with his name. 
In such a predicament precisely stands 
one individual to whom the Scotch Nov- 
els have been ascribed; and that indi- 
vidual we believe to be The Great Un- 
known. ‘Those who, without hesita- 
tion, pronounce Sir Walter Scott to be 
the writer of the popular works in ques- 
tion, ought to recollect that the author 
of Marmion, not only never insinuated 
that he was the author of the Scotch 
Novels, but has, on more occasions than 
one, actually disclaimed them; and in 
one instance, too, in the presence of 
his sovereign. 

We learn also by the Dublin Morn- 
ing Register, that when Sir Walter 
Scott lately visited the library adjoining 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the deputy li- 
brarian, who happens to be a collegian, 
in the course of conversation with the 
reputed author of Waverly, said, “* Oh, 
Sir Walter, do you know that it is only 
lately Lhave had time to get through 
your Redgauntlet.”. To which Sir 
Walter replied--** Sir, | never met 
with such abook ” The librarian stood 
rebuked, and said nothing. Now, ap- 
on the supposition that the northern 
Baronet is the writer of the works as- 
cribed to him, and that he wishes to 
remain unknown, we can readily con- 
ceive other modes of evading inquiry, 
more candid, and less objectionable, 
than flatly denying the truth. Sir Wal- 
ter might decline answering any ques- 
tions on the subject. and leave those 
who made what he conceived imperti- 
nent inquiries to draw their own infer- 
ences from his silence. 

We have heard it contended tri- 
umphant and unanswerable circum- 
stantial evidence, that the rapid accu- 
mulation of Sir Walter Scott’s fortune 
can only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that he derives ample emolu- 
ments from some richer source than his 
own profession ; but this conjecture has 
very little weight with us, for this very 
obvious reason:—if Dr. Greenfield be 
the author of the works under consid- 
eration, and Sir Walter Scott only their 
literary foster father, vested with dis- 
cietional editorial rights, and full pow- 
ers to make all financial arrangements 
with the printers, publishers, and book- 
sellers, it is not impossible, cr very im 
probable, that he receives by stipula- 
tion, a large moiety of the profits of the 
literary works, which, under his aus- 
pices, have acquired almost unprece- 
dented popularity. ‘he tollowing is 
the paragraph from the British Lion, 
which occasioned the preceding re- 
marks :— 


“ Sir Walter Scott has had these fa- 
mous novels thrust upon him, and al- 
though he disowns the bantiling, still 
will the town father it upon him.— 
‘There is horrid affectation in the idea 
of *'The Great Unknown!” but cir- 
cumstances have fixed it, to a certainty, 
on an Ex-Protessor, a man of high in- 
tellect, capable of writing things tar be- 
yond the novels in question, and who 
when in the shade of concealment, got 
a livelihood by the press. From the 
period of his disappearing from Kdin- 
burgh, branded with the name of a 
Corydon, to that of these novels being 
published, he lived in great mediocrity; 
but on their succeeding so amply, his 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIO’S INTELLIGENCER. 


In some of the prefatory addresses, 
his being under a cloud is alluded to, 
and an idea of his re-appearing is hint- 
ed at, [this we doubt.] ‘There is a 
chain of unbroken circumstances and 
evidence to corroborate what we here 
state. It may be, that the celebrated 
Borderer takes the practical part of 
the work, or gives the fine, rich, and 
glowing tint, of his pencil. But we 
boldly and fearlessly ask, The Great 
Unknown if his name be not Greenfield? 
and if he did not, or does not, assime 
the name of Rutherford? 


appearance and fortunes altered. 


—— 


CHAPPE DE AUTEROCHE. 


Enthusiasm for science has induced 
its votaries to sacrifice their ease, their 
wealth, all their hopes of future emol- 
ument, all their prospects of successful 
ambition, and even life itseif, to the at- 
tainment of excellence, or to the pros- 
ecution of some daring scheme of dis- 
covery. It is to such ardent minds, un- 
daunted by obstacles, that we are in- 
debted for every great improvement 
and advancement in science. Men, in 
any station of life, devoid of some por- 
tion of this mental energy, never a- 
chieve any thing worthy of record; 
they pass down the stream of time 
without regard or the desire of it; 
they are content to admire, without 
wishing to emulate the career of aspir- 
ing genius ; they may lead lives of com- 
parative morality, but can never attain 
superior virtue. ‘Those who have me- 
liorated and elevated the condition of 
their species by enlightening the intel- 
lect, by making discoveries and form- 
ing projects of universal benefit and 
utility, and by displays of patriotic ar. 
dor; were vehement in their attach- 
ment to science, earnestly desirous of 
literary eminence, and eager in the 
pursuit of honorable fame. Few have 
been distinguished for a warmer love of 
science than was evinced by John 
Chappe d’Auteroche. He was born in 
Muriac, A. D. 1728. His youth was 
distinguished by persevering applica 
tion to study.— Drawing and mathemat- 
ics, to which he shewed an ardent at- 
tachment from his earliest infancy, oc- 
cupied his leisure hours.—His industry 
and talent recommended him to a pat- 
ron of merit, by whom he was employ- 
ed in taking plans of some of the royal 
buildings, and assisting in delineating a 
map of France. He became conspicu- 
ous in the astronomical world by a trans- 
lation of Halley’s great philosophical 
work, with additions and illustrations of 
his own. This exhibition of talent 
gained him the notice of government, 
and he was employed in some impor- 
tant surveying operations. He was 
made a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, and in 1759 obtained the 
office of assistant astronomer. The 
appearance of two comets in 1760, oc- 
casioned some valuable astronomical 
observations from his pen. The tran- 
sit of Venus over the sun’s disk, an- 
nounced by Halley to take place in 
1761, promising important information 
in astronomy, the curiosity of the learn- 
ed was highly excited ; the most favor- 
able places of observation were 'To- 
bolsk, the capital of Siberia, and the 
island of Roderigo, in the East Indies. 
Mr. Pringe undertook the southern 
voyage ; and a person bold enough to 
brave the inclemency of a Siberian 
winter was found in Chappe. The 
prevalence ofa war obliged him to 
travel by the way of Vienna and Po- 
land. At both courts he was favorably 
received. After several disagreeable 
accidents, he arrived at Petersborg, in 
February, and undertook the danger- 
vus journey of crossing a country eight 
hundred Jeagues in extent, which les 
between Petersburg and Tobolsk. The 
frost was intense. He relates that one 
of the postilions not being able to tura 
aside the horses of his sledge speedily 
enough, a horse fell into a hole where 
the water was unfrozen, yet the adja- 
cent ice was above three feet in thick- 
ness. ‘1 could perceive,” says he, 
“by the traces of sledges only, that 
these places were inhabited. A gloomy 
sadness every where prevailed; and 
the universal silence that reigned a- 
round was never interrupted but by the 
cries of some one of the company who 
had fallen from his sledge, calling for 
assistance.” When he arrived at To- 
bolsk, the superstitious natives were 
terrified at his preparations, attributing 
supernatural powers to him. The 
overflowing of a river in consequence 
of a thaw, which inundated part of the 
city, raised their fears to such a height, 
that Chappe’s life was in danger. But 
neither the severity of the climate, nor 
the barbarism of the people, could de- 
ter Chappe from his operations, or 
dampen his scientific zeal. The gov- 
erncr of Tobolsk, a well iuformed 
man, gave him a guard of soldiers ; and 
thus protected, he accomplished the 
object of his journey, by making the 
necessary observations. The time 
preceding his departure was spent in 
indefatigable philosophical exertion. 
A constitution by fatigue disordered 
and reduced to extreme weakness, has- 
tened his return. Resisting every of- 
fer of advantageous situations from the 
courts at which he stopped, he arrived 


at Paris, and published on account of 
his journey, in 3 vols. Ato.—a work of 
intrinsic value. Another transit of Ve- 
nus excited the ardor of Chappe. Cal- 
ifornia was considered the best site. 
He departed for that place in 1768. 
When he arrived at Cadiz, the vessel 
he was to have embarked in not being 
ready, and his impatience not permit. 
ting deiay, he sailed to New Spain, in 
a fragile brigantine, which carried but 
twelve men. The village of St. Jo- 
seph, where he landed, was desolated 
by an infectious fever A removal 
from the infection to a situation of safe- 
ty, was earnestly urged by his friends ; 
but all the fear of Chappe was, that be 
might run the risk of losing the grand 
object of his dangerous and toilsome 
journey. Deaf to the expostulations 
of his friends, he remained at the vil- 
lage, and witnessed the transit: three 
dayé after, he was attacked with the 
prevailing distemper. He exerted the 
little strength that was left him, in 
drawing up the result of his observa- 
tions. The enthusiasm of science was 
raised in his breast by an eclipse of the 
moon. Having just undergone a 
course of medicine, he was informed 
that the attempt to observe it would 
probably occasion death. Regardless 
of his state of health, reckless of con- 
sequences, his mind was made up—his 
determination was fixed. The enfee- 
bled Chappe observed the eclipse ; but 
his constitution sunk under the exer- 
tion: his disorder immediately increas- 
ed,and all remedies proving unavail- 
ing, terminated his existence, in 1769. 
He met death with firmness and com- 
posure. Four days before he died, Le 
said to his surrounding friends, * | 
must go—! am sensible tbat | have on- 
ly afew days to live—l have, howev- 
er, accomplished my object, and | die 
contented.”——Such was the fate of 
John Chappe d’Avteroche. Some 
will consider him the victim of self- 
will and presumption; whilst cihers, 
animated by a spirit similar to his own, 
will regard his conduct as « noble sa- 
crifice of ease, health, and life, in the 
cause of scientific improvement. His 
bigography shews to what lengths an 
ardent attachment to a favorite sciente 
may impel a man, and if we cannot en- 
tirely approve of his conduct, we can- 
not but admire his motives.—.V. Y. 4m. 

Lecat Jarcon.—In an excellent ar- 
ticle on Law Pleadings, in a late West- 
minster Review, there is a detailed ex- 
posure of the falsehoods, absurdities, 
costly and mystifying circumlocution, 
&c. regularly introduced into all the 
pleadings, to an extent that would al- 
most appear incredible to those who 
have had the singular good fortune to 
escape through life a contact with 
such fraudulent proceedings. In the 
Declaration in an act for debt, it is the 
invariable custom to enumerate al! the 
various modes in which the defendant 
might have got into the plaintiff’s debt, 
besides the actual one; the real a- 
mount of the debt is never stated, buta 
fictitious one, and indeed so complete 
is the exclusion from the Declaration 
of the real facts, of the case, that the 
lawyers themselves have been driven 
to devise a supplementary paper called 
a Bill of Particulars, containing the 
statements upon which alone the action 
can be founded, and all of which 
should be in the Declaration itself. In 
an action of trover—that is, an action 
to recover property which the defend- 
ant bas wrongfully seized or convert- 
ed to his own use, the Declaration 
not only states, what is in 99 cases out 
of 100a lie—viz: that the plaintiff 
accidentally lost and the defendant ac- 
cidentally found the property in ques- 
tion~—but multiplies tenfold the num- 
ver or value of the articles described: 
as for instance—if the action were 
brought for the value of 2 wagons; 10 
horses, and 100 head of cattle, the Dec- 
laration would state, ** For that where- 
as the said plaintiff, being possessed of 
certain cattle, goods, and chattels, to 
wit, 20 wagons, 20 carts, 20 carriages, 
100 horses, 100 mares, 100 geldings, 
1,000 bulls, 1000 cows, 1000 oxen, 
1000 heifers, casually lost the said cat- 
tle, goods, and chattels, and the said 
came into the possession of the said de- 
fendant casually by finding.”’ In eject- 
ment, matters are still worse, the 
plaintiff and defendant named in the 
declaration being both fictitious per- 
sons, and every allegation in it bein 
wholly false! Ofthe kind of declara- 
tion in an action for assault and batte- 
ry a correct notion, (says the able 
Reviewer) may be obtained from the 


following lines by an _ enlightened 
pleader :— 


The pleadings state, that John-e-Gull, 

With envy, wrath, and malice full, 

With swords, knives, sticks, staves, fist and blud- 
geou, 

Beat, bruised and wounded John-a-Godgeon 

First count:—For that, with divers jugs, 

To wit, 12 pots, 12 cups, 12 mugs, 

Of certain vulgar drink called toddy, 

Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon’s body, 

To wit, his gold laced hat and hair on, 

And clothes which he had then and there on, 

To wit, 12 jackets, 12 surtout, 

Twelve pantaloons, 12 pair of boots, 

Which did thereby much discompose 

Sai‘l Gudgeon’s mouth, ears, eyes, and nose, 

Back, ! ily, neck, thighs, feet and toes: 

By which and other wrongs unheard of, 

Hlis clothes were spoiled, and life despaired of, 


THE BEST CURE FOR TROUBLE. 
Ben Brisk a philosopher was, 
In the genuine sense of the word; 
And he held that repining, whatever the caig, 
Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 


When Mat Mope was assaulted by trouble, 
Though in morals as pure as a vestal, 

He sigh'd and exclaim 4d, ‘life's a bubble!’ 
Then blew it away with a pistol. 


Tom Tipple, when trouble intended, 
And his fortune and credit were sunk, 
By a too common error deluded, 
Drown'd trouble and made himself drunk, 


But Ben had a way of his own, 

When grievances made him uneasy; 
He bade the blue devils begone, 

Brav'd trouble and made himself—buaff 


When sorrow imbitters our days, 


And poisons each source of enjoyment, 
The surest specific, he says. 


For trouble and grief is—employment. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 
[From the French.} 


A Mr. Wilson passed late one evenin 
by the shop of a blacksmith he heard 
the sound of his hammer, and stopped’ 
to esk the reason why he worked so. 
much beyond bis usual time. “1 am’ 
not at work for myself,” said the black- 
smith, “ but for one of my poor neigh- 
bors, whose cottage was burnt down 
last week ; he has lost every thing — 
I mean to work an hour earlier in the 
morning, and two hours later at night 
for him. ‘This is all I can do to help 
him, for have to earn bread for my- 
self and my family; but provisions are 
cheap, and a little now will go further 
than it used to do.” “This is kind of 
you,” said Mr. Wilson, * for I suppose 
your neighbor will never be able to 
pay yousgain.” do not expect it,” 
replied the blacksmith, “ but if I was 
in his situation, and he in mine, [| am’ 
sure he would do as much for me.” 

Mr. Wilson thought he‘ had better 
not hinder this good man any longer; 
so he wished him good night, and pro- 
ceeded Lome. 

The next morning he called again 
on the blacksmith, and, wishing to re- 
ward his kindness, he offered to lend 
him ten pounds, without interest, that 
he might be able to buy hisiror at the 
cheapest rate, and undertake more 
work, and thus increase his profits. 
His surprise was great when the black- 
smith said, “Sir, { thank you, batl 
will not take your money; 1 would 
rather not have it, because | have not 
earned it. 1 can pay for all the iron! 
want at present, and if { should want 
more, the person | buy of would trust 
me.” *‘ But if you took this money to 
some one else,” said Mr. Wilson, * you 
wuuld perhaps be able to bay cheap- 
er.” ‘*Why, as for that sir,” replied 
the Smith, * 1 can’t say | think it would 
be right on my part; | know he is a 
fair dealing man, and when | first took 
this forge, and had nothing | could call 
my own, exeept the clothes on my 
back, he trusted me; surely | ought 
not to goand deal elsewhere now. Keep 
your money, sir; I thank you for the 
offer: or stop, perhaps you would lend 
it to the poor man who was burnt out; 
it would go far to help him in rebuild- 
ing his little cottage. And this would 
be helping me too, yon know ; for then 
I need not work quite so hard for him.” 
Mr. Wilson complied with the black- 
smith’s request. The loan of the 
money was very useful to the poor 
cottager; and Mr. Wilson had the 
pleasure of making two persons happy 


instead of one, as he had at first inten- 
ded. 


My reader, remember the words of 
Christ; all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 


Venetian Eccentaicrty.—A Venetian 
who died net long ago, made a provit 
ion of torches for his funeral, artificial 
ly loaded with crackers, anticipating ( 
a confidential friend, the hubbub that 
would result from the explosion, which 
he had calculated must take place 
the most inconvenient spots! 
posthumous joke verified the most saa 
guine expectations of the projector. 


wonprrs.—A_ person had 
been relating many incredible stories 
when Protessor Eagle, who was pres 
ent, in order to repress his impertl 
nence, said, * But. gentlemen, all this 
amounts to very little, when | can a 
sure you, that the celebrated organist, 
Abbe Vogler, once imitated a thundet 
storm so well, that for miles round al 
the milk turned sour.” 


A Lancastershire man and a Yorkshire 
man disputing about the superiority of 
their respective soils, the former said, 
that the grass grew so fast in his coun 
try, that if you turned a horse into \- 
new mown meadow at night you col 

not see his fetlocks next morning: 
That, replied the other, dees not eque 


the rapidity of vegetation at Yorkshire 
—for were you to try the experiment 
there, it is not probable that you woul 

see the nornse next morning. 
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